BILBAO
We all thought that the troops would push down from
the heights and clear the direct Vitona-Durango road
almost at once, thus avoiding the immense detour that
troops and supplies continued to make right round the
whole mountain system to the valley of the Deva river*
The brunt of the attack was borne by CarHsts and
Moorish Regulares. When the air force and the artillery
had completed their bombardment of the peaks, which
had a canopy of swirling smoke3 the infantry set out.
Practically every company carried a flag, and all the men
had white patches sewn on their shoulders. This was for
the purpose of rapid identification in the difficult fighting
on the slopes, so that the machine-gunners in reserve
positions should not mistake their own troops advancing
for Reds fleeing. The number of flags was so that the
bombing planes should speedily recognise the units they
were flying over and not drop bombs on them. Finally,
we all cheered. General Solchaga and his staff with us, as
we saw the gold and scarlet banner fluttering from the
top peak of the Urquiola range. It was another step
forward to the liberation of Bilbao.
The whole of this campaign in Vizcaya illustrated the
immense difficulties attending the co-operation of bomb-
ing and machine-gunning aircraft, with infantry advanc-
ing actively across enemy positions. Now that Bilbao has
been captured and the campaign is at an end5 it is possible
to state that in many attacks fully fifty per cent of the
casualties were caused by errors on the part of the
squadrons of bombing planes At the height and speed
at -which modern bombing planes work it is exceedingly
difficult, not so much to secure accurate hits, as to identify
the exact points on the ground which are held by the
enemy and which should be bombed and those held by
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